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is one of the important forces weakening the older attitude of isolation. 
The Spanish War brought us new duties abroad and we became con- 
scious of our relations with the other great political communities. 
Great interest was promptly recruited in the subjects of colonies, sea- 
power, world commerce, and politics. In the year of that war Professors 
Andrews and Osgood in timely and noteworthy papers deprecated the 
customary narrowness displayed by writers of our colonial era and 
dwelt upon the need of taking an angle of observation broad enough to 
comprehend the colonies in their imperial connection. To this cause 
Professor Andrews has done a service of inestimable value. His great 
work as guide-maker alone entitles him to the highest praise. By his 
writing, teaching, and kindly counsel to others he has done much to 
give impulse, direction, and shape to the movement designed to bring to 
light and to correlate and balance the three great factors in our early 
history, the colonies, the mother-country, and the relations between them. 

W. T. Root. 

A History of Connecticut: its People and Institutions. By George 
L. Clark. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1914. Pp. xx, 609.) 

Histories, especially state histories, have been presented recently in 
so condensed a form that we welcome as a step in the right direction 
the generous dimensions of this volume, in which the author has felt 
willing and able to allow himself the space of 609 octavo pages for the 
treatment of his subject. 

It is true that when the volume is examined much is found that is 
usually furnished by a gazetteer, or a magazine of local history, but 
there is nothing that is not covered by the title and the evident purpose 
of the book — to present the history, not only of the state of Connecticut, 
but also of its people and its institutions. Since J. R. Green set the 
fashion, we have become accustomed to having histories contain much 
more than were formerly considered strictly historical facts, and the 
author of the present volume has been gratifyingly liberal in his interpre- 
tation of the functions of an historian. 

The strictly historical work of the volume is well done. Mr. Clark 
has handled his authorities independently, has followed good writers 
upon special subjects as well as being familiar with the previous his- 
torians, and has been fortunate in his critics, whose help he acknowl- 
edges most fully. It is perhaps unfortunate that his work preceded in 
its appearance Dr. De Loss Love's most careful and scholarly History of 
Hartford, which has laid at rest forever the ancient fallacy of the crea- 
tion of the commonwealth by the union of existing towns, and has 
pointed out most clearly the relation of the settlement of Connecticut to 
the " Lords and Gentlemen " who were grantees under the Warwick 
Patent. 
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Mr. Clark treads warily however, and admits that the basis of the 
Provisional Government " was the assumed consent of the grantees under 
the alleged Warwick Patent, represented by John Winthrop Jr., rather 
than on any inherent authority of the Massachusetts Bay Colony ". 

In his treatment of colonial history, Mr. Clark is most conservative. 
The Charter Oak and its history are given as undisputed facts. " Priest " 
Peters receives his customary berating for his witty jeu d 'esprit known 
as the History of Connecticut. The history of the Andros " usurpa- 
tion " adopts Trumbull's invectives unquestioned. The author is fair and 
moderate in what he has to say about the treatment of the Quakers 
and the witches. It is true that Quakers were not ill used in the colony 
of Connecticut proper, though they suffered great hardships in New 
Haven and at Southold, but they were everywhere denied the common 
rights and privileges of Englishmen. The witchcraft delusion was-, as 
the author says most truly, no worse in New England than in the 
mother-country, and Connecticut was disgraced with no such bloodthirsty 
panic as occurred in the Bay Colony. There was enough of it, however, 
to disgust modern citizens of Connecticut with the superstitious intoler- 
ance of their ancestors, and all that can be said in extenuation is, that 
they were not as bad as others. 

The author is impartial in his theological comments. He holds up 
the Saybrook Platform and the Half- Way Covenant to abhorrence, and 
he tells the story of the expulsion of the Yale undergraduates who at- 
tended a New Light meeting in their vacation. He is strictly fair in 
his account of the dethronement of the " Standing Order " in the peace- 
ful revolution of 1818. 

The limits of a review will not allow a discussion of what is indeed 
a characteristic part of the work, the history of manners and of in- 
dustry. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that the work contains a great 
deal of curious and interesting information, and it may be recommended 
to those who desire to come into sympathetic familiarity with the manners 
and customs, past and present, of the denizens of Connecticut from the 
" huge reptiles and the terrible mastodon " down to the monster enter- 
prises of the New Connecticut. 

A History of the National Capital, from its Foundation through the 
Period of the Adoption of the Organic Act. By Wilhelmus 
Bogart Bryan. Volume I. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1914. Pp. xv, 669.) 

The City of Washington is the National Capital; that is the most 
comprehensive description that can be given of it; but to call it the 
National Capital is to call it by its descriptive title instead of its name. 
This book ought to have been called a History of the City of Washing- 
ton. It comes up to the year 1814 and is to be followed by at least one 
other volume. The chief sources of material are, besides those works 



